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OLD ICELANDIC RAUN AND REYNA 

In his well known article "Zur etymologischen Wortfor- 
schung," KZ. 20 (1872), pp. 1-50, Sophus Bugge suggested, 
(p. 9), among other etymologies, a connection between the 
Icelandic feminine noun raun 'experience, experiment, trial, 
etc.,' together with the weak verb reyna 'to experience, test, 
prove,' and the Greek feminine noun iptvva 'search, inquiry,' 
together with the derivative verb kpevv6.u 'to track, trace, 
investigate.' At the first glance the similarity between the 
Scandinavian and the Greek words seems rather striking. We 
are apparently concerned not merely with similar formations, 
based on one and the same root, but with words nearly identical 
in form and meaning, and accordingly inherited from the 
vocabulary of the Indo-Eur. parent speech. It is only natural 
then that this etymology should have met with general favor 
both on the part of Scandinavian philologists* and of authors of 
Greek etymological dictionaries.* 

The impression, however, of complete identity is hardly 
borne out if the words in question are examined more closely. 
The similarity, above all, in sound between the Greek diphthong 
tv in ip€vv&u) and Icelandic ey in reyna proves to be deceptive. 
As is generally known, the vowels regularly corresponding in 
Icelandic to I.-Eur. eu or Greek tu before dental consonants are 
either ^ or jo, the former being found where in Early Germanic 
the diphthong was followed in the next syllable by i or j or «, 
and the latter where it was followed by a; e.g., 3d pers. sing. 
b;^dr, Goth, biudip, inf. bj6da, Goth, biudan, alongside of 
Greek ireWoixai, ireWeadai, etc. The stem vowels then of both 
raun and reyna are seen to be different from those of the two 
Greek words. 

'E.g., Cleasby-Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary, s. v. riin; A. 
Noreen, Abriss der urgermanischen Lautlehre, p. 82; Falk & Torp, Wortschatz 
der gennanischen Spracheinheit (= Tick's Vergleich. WSrterbuch, 4. Aufl., 
3. Bd.), p. 349. 

' Prellwitz, Etsonol. W6rterb. der griech. Sprache, s. v. tpem&u; Boisacq, 
Dictionnaire €tymol. de la langue grecque, s. v. iptu. 
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Nor can we admit that the relation in Icelandic between 
raun and reyna is the same as that in Greek between iptvva 
and ipevvaw. While there is no objection to regarding reyna 
as a denominative verb, derived from the noun raun, a similar 
explanation can hardly be applied to kp€vvi,w in its relation to 
the noun 'ipewa. The latter, as has been pointed out by Wacker- 
nagel in Kuhn's Zeitschr. 30 (1890) p. 300, is first found in 
Sophocles, whereas the verb kpevva'j> occurs in Homer. Wacker- 
nagel's conclusion that 'ipewa is a secondary formation, based 
on the verb iptvpixo, is evidently correct. The verb kpewaw, on 
the other hand, appears to belong in the same category with 
Homeric verbs like 8et.Kav6,onai, ipvKavau, iaxa-vaui, ^.tvoivkui, 
ira/KpaviiM. In other words, kpewkco is not a denominative but 
a deverbative formation. Owing to certain changes in form 
and meaning, however, its relation to the simplex from which 
it is derived, is not quite so clear as that of most of the other 
verbs of this type. Etymologists generally seem to agree in 
holding that it is a near relative of the Homeric verbs epew 
( = Attic epo/tat) and kpedvoo 'to ask.' This too is Bugge's 
opinion, and his identification of kptwao} and Icel. reyna is 
generally quoted in support of the current view.' Possibly, 
however, we may have to look for the etymon of ipevv&o} in a 
rather different direction. Judging from the evidence of the 
Homeric poems, it would seem that we are concerned with a 
term borrowed from the sportsman's language. In two of the 
three passages in which it occurs in the Iliad and Odyssee 
(S 321 and t 436) it is used of hounds or wild animals tracing 
the footsteps of game or of human beings. In the third passage 
(x 180) it refers to the searching after arms hidden away in an 
attic. This latter passage marks the transition to the later 
more general, or we may say more faded meaning of searching 
or inquiring. The original meaning of this verb then must 
have been 'to trace or track by following up a scent.' We cannot 
help being reminded of the Mod. German (and M.H.G.) 
verb riechen 'to smell,' which is now supposed to be identical 

" Cp. the works quoted in the preceding note and, e. g., G. Curtius, Griech. 
Etymologie, 5. Aufl., p. 343; F. Bechtel, Lexilogus zu Homer (Halle, 1914) p. 
136. 
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with Icel. rjaka 'to smoke,' Lat. erugo and Greek kpeOyo/iai, 
'to disgorge, belch.'* Our first impression very likely is that 
these verbs differ fundamentally in their meaning. Yet the 
variation has many parallels, for the explanation of which it 
must suffice here to refer to the chapter on 'Riechen' in Bechtel's 
well known book "Ueber die Bezeichnung der sinnlichen 
Wahrnehmungen in den idg. Sprachen" (Weimar, 1879) 
p. 49ff. and to F. A. Wood's instructive article "The semasiol- 
ogy of words for 'smell' and 'see,' " Publ. MLA. 14, pp. 299- 
346. 

Above all we must keep in mind that language does not 
always feel bound to distinguish carefully between the notions 
of emitting an odor or scent and of perceiving or detecting an 
odor. However different from a strictly logical point of view 
these two notions may appear to us: as a matter of fact a 
constant interchange is going on between them, so that many 
verbs — like Engl, to smell or Ger. riechen — may be used in 
either meaning. As a rule the former notion, that of emitting 
an odor, proves to be the older one. Often it may be traced 
back to verbs meaning 'to exhale, to give out fumes, to smoke, 
steam, evaporate.' Engl, to smell, e.g., is related to the verb 
to smoulder, and Engl, to reek — etymologically identical with 
Ger. riechen — is in Webster's Dictionary explained by the 
synonyms 'to fume, steam, smoke, exhale.' Taking into 
account, moreover, that the verb to exhale, so closely associated 
in meaning with terms of smoking or smelling, is illustrated in 
our dictionaries by synonyms like 'to give forth (gaseous 
matter), to breathe out, to emit,' we are no longer surprised 
if we find verbs meaning 'to exhale' related to others meaning 
'to belch' or 'vomit.' The few categories which I have men- 
tioned by no means exhaust the etymological possibilities to 
be reckoned with in the case of words expressing the notion 
of scenting or smelling. They may serve, however, to justify 
our view that ipew&ca probably belongs to the group of Greek 
kpfvyofiai., Icel. rj4ka, and Ger. riechen. 

* See Schade, Altdeutsches Worterbuch s.v. itaruchjan; F. A. Wood, JGPh. 
2 (1898) p. 226 f., Publ. MLA. 14 (1899) p. 308 f., Mod. Phil. S (1907) p. 277 f.; 
Falk u. Torp, Genn. Wortschatz p. 349; Walde, Lat. Etym. Wtb. s.v. erugo. 
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Let us now return to Icel. raun and reyna in order to attempt 
a different solution of the etymological problem presented by 
these two words. The verb reyna shows three principal mean- 
ings, viz. (1) to test, examine, try to find out; (2) to experience, 
find out by experiment or trial; (3) to prove oneself, be proved, 
turn out to be. The common notion by which these various 
meanings are linked together, is obviously that of 'evidence.' 
To test or experiment is to seek evidence; to experience is 
the equivalent of gaining or obtaining evidence; whereas to 
prove oneself means to give evidence of. The legal phrase 
sem pat reynisk {Grdg. I, 18) is rendered in Cleasby-Vigfusson's 
Dictionary by 'according to evidence.' 

If reyna be justly regarded as a denominative of the noun 
raun, we may take it for granted, or at least regard it as probable, 
that the latter originally meant 'evidence,' a meaning which 
may easily pass over into the closely related notions of experi- 
ence, proof, test, trial, etc. Perhaps the earliest, or certainly 
one of the earliest texts in which raun occurs is the Lamenta- 
tion of Oddrun (Oddrilnargrdtr). The line (stanza 18, 1.2) 

svat ver q11 hqfum prnar raunir 

is rendered in the Corpus Poet. Bor. (I, p. 312): 'of which we 
have proofs enough.' Yet we may just as well translate: 'of 
which we all have ample evidence.' This being the only passage 
in which raun occurs in the Elder Edda, its testimony is of 
paramount value, though it does not necessarily imply that 
the meaning found here was the only one known in early 
heroic poetry. It is easily seen, however, that the various 
shades of meaning found in the Saga period (viz., 'investigation, 
trial, danger; sad experience, affliction, grief,' etc.) may all be 
regarded as developed from the notion of 'evidence' through 
the intermediate stages of 'proof and 'experience.' The root 
of the word evidence being the Lat. verb videre 'to see', we are 
allowed to look for a similar root in raun and reyna. Or, taking 
into account the close similarity in meaning of words like 
'sight' and 'eyesight' or the fact that in German 'evidence' 
is Augenschein, a compound made up of the words for 'eye' 
and for 'appearance' or 'semblance,' we may perhaps expect 
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to find an etymological connection with the Icel. word for 'eye,' 
i.e., auga. 

At this point we observe that the couple raun and reyna 
bears a close similarity in sound to laun and leyna, i.e., the 
noun laun 'secrecy, concealment' and the verb leyna 'to conceal, 
hide.' The former is, like raun, a fem. «j-stem, the latter, like 
reyna, a derivative verb. In the case of laun and leyna there 
is no doubt as to the etymology, since the verb leyna is 
generally admitted to be identical with the Germ, verb leugnen 
and Goth, laugnjan 'to deny.' In Gothic the compound ga- 
laugnjan shares with the Icelandic verb the notion of concealing 
or hiding. Icel. laun has acompanionintheO.H.G. fem. noun 
lougna 'denial, denying.' If laun and leyna then are descended 
from Haugn and *leygna, we are entitled to presuppose for raun 
and reyna the earlier forms *raugn and *reygna. 

The latter forms will certainly serve to carry us a step 
nearer to the noun auga, provided it be possible to remove the 
only remaining obstacle, i.e., the initial r. We shall attempt 
to explain this r with the aid of the Ags. verb rafnan (1) 'to 
endure, suffer, undergo;' (2) 'to do, perform, accomplish, carry 
out.* Judging from the fact that no etymology is given for this 
verb by either Grein or Bosworth-ToUer, its origin may seem 
to be obscure. Yet obviously it bears a close resemblance, 
both as to form and meaning, to the verb cefnan 'to perform, 
execute, labor, show,' so much so that the two are regarded as 
one and the same verb by Sievers, Ags. Gramm. §193, 2. We 
therefore need not hesitate to agree with J. W. Bright, who in 
the Glossary to his Ags. Reader (N.Y., H. Holt) analyzes 
rcefnan as *ar-(Bfnan.^ The initial r of rafnan then is to be 
regarded as a remnant of the prefix ar-, the form regularly 
employed in verbal compounde in West-Germanic for the old 
preposition ur = Goth, us (or ur- in compounds beginning 

' The various meanings are quoted from Bosworth-Toller's Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary. 

' See for further details (e.g., the relation between Ags. afnan and efnan 
and between rafnan and ar afnan) my remarks in the Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Circular, July, 1920, pp. 52-54. 
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with r-).' While in Old High German the form ar- generally 
remained intact (e.g., arlosen, Mod. Ger. erlosen = Goth. 
us-lausjan), it is found reduced in Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon 
before consonants to a-, later a- (e.g., O.-Sax. a-losian, Ags. 
a-lysan). In rwfnan we have an example of the corresponding 
reduction of ar- to r- in composition with verbs beginning with 
a vowel. 

In Icelandic we can hardly expect to meet with exactly 
the same treatment of the prefix ar- as in West-Germanic, for 
the reason that the Scandinavian languages show a distinct 
aversion to unaccented verbal prefixes like be-, ge-, fer-, etc., so 
frequently used in West-Germanic. Certain traces, indeed, of 
the W.-Germ. method are still to be found in the early stages 
of Scandinavian.* As a rule, however, the old unaccented pre- 
fixes have been either eliminated or have been reduced to a 
single consonant which no longer gives the impression of a 
prefix, but is felt to be an integral part of the verb itself. 
Instances of the latter kind are, e.g., teygja 'to show' ( = Goth. 
at- augjan; see below), greida 'to arrange, disentangle, equip' 
( = Goth. ga-raidjan, Bugge, Arkiv II, 213), gnUa 'to rub' 
{ = O.B..G. gi-nuan).^ 

Among the instances of the latter description we shall 
have to count the verb reyna. As soon as we are agreed to 
regard its initial r as a remnant of the Germanic prefix which in 
Icelandic survives in the form or-,^" reyna turns out to be the 
equivalent of a primitive form *uz-augnjan, later *ar-augnjan; 
a derivative verb belonging to the noun *uz-aug-n {i)-s, later 
*ar-aug-n, identical with Icel. raun. Looked at in this manner 

'With regard to the form and function of this prefix see: Grimm, Dt. 
Gramm. II, pp. 704r-07 and 818-32; Ernst Schulze, Got. Glossar s. v. us; Graff, 
Ahd. Sprachsch. I, col. 15-18 and 393^02; Paul, PBrB. 6, p. 208; Wilmanns, 
Dt. Gramm. II, pp. 150-57 and 571-73. 

' Cp., e.g., the frequent occurrence of the so-called adverbs of and um(b) 
in the Elder Edda. 

' See for further examples esp. El. Wadstein, Nordische Bildungen mit 
dem Prafix go-, IF. 5 (1895) pp. 1-32, and Noreen, Altisland. Gramm. §146. 

'" It should be noted, however, that Icel. or- is not properly a verbal but a 
nominal prefix and accordingly corresponds, as regards its vocalism, not to 
West-Germ, ar-, but to West-Germ. ur-. 
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these two words lose their enigmatic character, and are recog- 
nized as members of a well known family, since verbs and nouns 
derived from the word for 'eye,' i.e., auga, ( = Goth. augo), are 
found in every Germanic language, especially as second mem- 
bers of compounds. For our present purpose it will hardly be 
necessary to give an exhaustive list of such formations. We 
may find it helpful, however, to compare at least two similar 
words which in this connection appear especially instruc- 
tive. The first is the Icelandic verb teygja 'to allure, decoy, 
entice, draw towards,' etc. This verb is generally supposed to 
have originally meant 'to draw, pull, lead,' and to be etymologi- 
cally connected with verbs like Goth, tiuhan, Ags. taon, O.H.G. 
ziohan, Mod. Ger. ziehen}^ A different etymology has been 
suggested by Elis Wadstein in the Arkiv f. nord. fil. 18 (1901) 
p. 179 ff. Laying stress on a passage of the V qlundarkvipa 
(st. 18, 1.2), 

tenn hgnom teygjask, 

i.e., 'he shows his teeth' (liter, 'his teeth are shown'), Wadstein 
identified teygja with O.Sax. togian, O.H.G. zougen, Goth. 
at-augjan, etc.,*" 'to show.' In the third edition of his Glossary 
to the songs of the Edda, H. Gering has justly adopted this 
etymology not only for the passage referred to, but for the 
verb teygja as used in the Elder Edda generally. The meaning 
'to decoy, allure' is explained by him as: 'ein Tier (durch zeigen 
einer Speise) anlocken.' Whether we adopt this or a slightly 
different explanation of the meaning 'to allure' (e.g., to make 
appear = to cause to come forward from a hiding place), the 

" Falk and Torp, Wortschatz der german. Spracheinheit p. 167 have 
tried to rescue the traditional etymology by deriving teygja from a supposed 
causative *taugjan. Tho this view is unobjectionable from a phonetic point 
of view, we may doubt whether it furnishes a satisfactory explanation of the 
use of Icel. teygja. 

^ In Ags. the corresponding verb is mt-iewan (with various irregular and 
dialectic byforms, discussed by Sievers in PBrB. 9, pp. 289-291 and in his 
Ags. Gram. 3rd. ed., §408, Note 10). Cp. the recent comment on this whole 
group by Gutmacher (who, however, does not mention the Icelandic verb) 
in PBrB. 39, p. 254 f. 
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change in meaning would in any case seem comprehensible. 
At all events, the shortening of the prefix at- to a simple t- in 
O.Sax. togian = O.H.G. zougen, M.H.G. zougen, etc., furnishes 
an unmistakable parallel to the reduction of the early ur- or 
ar- to a single r- in reyna and raun. Icel. teygja 'to show' being 
the exact equivalent — both as regards form and meaning — of 
0. Sax. togian and M.H.G. zougen, there is every reason for 
claiming teygja as a near relative of reyna, however different the 
two may look. 

Outside of Scandinavian, reyna has an almost exact counter- 
part in the Mod. German verb ereignen, especially if we restore 
the latter to its earlier form eraugnen or ereugnen}^ By re- 
moving the initial vowel and by substituting a Scandinavian 
for the High German ending we obtain a form almost identical 
with reyna in a somewhat earlier stage of its development, 
viz., *reygna. The verb ereignen or eraugnen, then, seems to 
support the view that the n of reyna dates back to a pre- 
Scandinavian period. Yet a comparison with the corresponding 
forms in M.H.G. and O.H.G. leaves no doubt that in High 
German eraugnen is a later substitute for erdugen ( = O.H.G. 
ar-augen or er-ougen, i.e., er-oiigen, for *ar-augjan). Consider- 
ing that the type *augnjan is unknown to the oldest Germanic 
languages generally (i.e., to Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Old 
Saxon in addition to Old High German), we must reckon with 
the possibility that in Scandinavian also reyna represents a 
somewhat later type than teygja. 

Again, the testimony of Old High German may be invoked 
in favor of the contention that at least in the noun raun the n 
is an archaic element. I am referring to the O.H.G. verbal 
abstract ar-aucnissa or ar-oucnessi 'manifestatio, ostentatio,' 

" ereignen, due to association with the adj. eigen (aided by a contusion, 
peculiar to many Central and Southern German dialects, of the diphthongs eu 
and ei), is gradually replacing the older form since the latter half of the 17th 
century, tho eraugnen remains in use, alongside of ereignen, down to the end of 
the 18th century. Cp. especially Grimm, Dt. Wtb. s. vv. eraugnen, ereignen, 
eraugen, ereugen; Paul in Kluge's Zeitschr. f. dt. Wortf. 10, 108; Weigand-Hirt, 
Dt. Wtb. s. V. ereignen. 
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i.e., 'showing.' (Graff, I, 126). At the first glance the similar- 
ity does not seem very striking, either with regard to form or to 
meaning. But the variation in meaning is slight, and as regards 
the form, we must remember that old feminine w"-abstracts 
have frequently furnished in West Germanic the foundation 
for abstracts ending in -nessi.^* E.g. ;- 

Goth, sokns 'dispute, quarrel,' Icel. sdkn 'attack, persecu- 
tion': Ags. secness, O. Fris. seknisse, O.H.G. ar-suochnissa. 

Icel. fdrn 'offering': Ags. ferness, O.H.G. uniar-fuornissa. 

Icel. heyrn 'hearing' (cf. Goth, hauseins) : Ags. ge-hterness, 
O.H.G. gi-hornessi. 

Icel. laun 'secrecy': Ags. lygniss (i.e., liegness). 

Icel. lausn 'redemption' (cf. Goth, lauseins): Ags. lisness, 
a-lysness; O.H.G. ar-losnessi. 

Icel. stjdrn 'steering, rule': Ags. sHerness, styrness. 

raun and ar-oucnessi may, therefore be derived from the 
same prototype *ar-augn. 

As is generally known, verbal abstracts frequently retain 
the accent of the verb, and accordingly share the reduction of 
the prefix. The difference, in this respect, between such verbal 
abstracts and the usual type of compound nouns may be 
observed in Mod. Ger. instances like Erlaubnis, Erteilung 
(from erlauhen, erteilen) as compared with Urlaub, Urteil. The 
r, reduced from ar, therefore, of the noun raun is in keeping 
with this tendency of verbal abstracts. 

The same applies to the Mod. Ger. verbal abstract Ereignis. 
This noun being the modern counterpart of O.H.G. ar-aucnissa, 
we might feel tempted to maintain that it is as closely related 
to Icel. raun as the verb er-eignen to Icel. reyna. Yet the fact 
that the noun Ereignis is not apparently found in Middle H.G. 
should make us cautious, the more so as the meaning 'event' of 
Mod. Ger. Ereignis constitutes another barrier between the 
O.H.G. and the modern noun. Under these circumstances, it 

" Cp. with regard to the ni- and nessi- abstracts, e.g., v. Bahder, Verbal- 
abstracta p. 80 £f.; Kluge, Stammbfldung' §149; Losch in Germania 22 (1887) 
p. 223 ff.; Falk in Ark. f. n. fil. 4 (1888) p. 355; Wihnanns, Dt. Gramm. IP 
p. 356 ff. (esp. p. 360); Gutmacher in PBrB. 39 (1914) p. 42 ff. 
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can hardly be doubted that Ereignis is a recent abstract, formed 
from the verb sich ereignen after the model of, e.g., sich verhalten: 
Verhdltnis; sorgen: Besorgnis; gleichen: Ghichnis. Nevertheless 
the Mod. Ger. noun remains an interesting parallel of Icel. 
raun and may, therefore, help to illustrate the formation of the 
latter. 

Hermann Collitz 
Johns Hopkins University 



